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WILLIAM BIX HEARS THAT HIS FATHER I8 DEAD, 


GEORGE BURLEY ; 
HIS HISTORY, EXPERIENCES, AND OBSERVATIONS. 
BY G, EB, SARGENT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADVENTURES OF A CITY ARAB.” 


CHAPTER XLVII.—THE CLOSING SCENE OF LIFE, AND ANOTHER 
SCENE. 


Dr, Squri1s’s prediction came to pass. My dear grand- 
father lived on till the second day, and then peacefully 
expired. During those two days my uncle William’s 
conduct was decorous enough, though his presence was 
embarrassing. It is scarcely necessary to say that, after 
due preparation, he was introduced to the dying patient ; 
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but the little flickering of intelligence which I have 
described ‘was fast departing, and it seemed doubtful 
whether the father recognised his son. At any rate, 
the interview was a silent one on both sides; and 
William did not enter the chamber a second time while 
breath was in the body of the dying man, but sat moodily 
silent, hour after hour, smoking tobacco and drinking 
much water, when he was not eating. By the way, this 
tobacco-smoking was an old habit of my uncle’s, re- 
vived and indulged in, at this time, to an enormous 
excess, though he determinately abstained from strong 
drink. He had not broken his vow—so he told me on 
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one of: the rare occasions on which he opened his lips 
when we were together; and this was a good thing, 
surel 

It We on the second day, as foretold by Dr. Squills, 
and late in the afternoon, that Betsy Miller, who, with 
Jonathan, was then in attendance in the sick chamber, 
came hastily to me as I sat in the old office, and whispered, 
hoarsely— 

“ He is going—going fast, Hurly.” 

I rose and hastened up the broad stairs, calling in 
on William Bix, however, as I went, and repeating the 
warning words, adding, “ You will be with him at the 
last, will you not, uncle P” 

The wretched man turned very pale, and seemed 
agitated. “I can’t, Hurly; I can’t. Don’t ask me! 
I never saw anybody die. You go, and—and let me 
know when it is over.” 

I passed on. Had there been room in my mind then 
for anything beyond deep affliction and solemn awe, I 
should assuredly have thought William Bix to be a 
pitiful, conscience-smitten coward. But this came to me 
afterwards. 

My poor grandfather! He lay quietly on his side, 
his eyes half closed, and breathing very, very feebly. A 
great change was even then passing over his countenance, 
which told too surely that, to use the expressive figures 
of Scripture, “the silver cord was loosed, the golden 
bowl broken, the pitcher broken at the fountain, the 
wheel broken at the cistern;” that “the spirit” was 
about to take its flight “to God, who gave it.” Betsy 
Miller was standing by his head, and gently wiping the 
_death-dew from her old master’s forehead, her own 
cheeks bathed in tears; while Jonathan, with a grave 
countenance, held his finger lightly on the wrist of the 
dying man. 

“The pulse has left off beating,” he whispered. 

“ But there’s a little breath yet,” said Betsy, fondly. 
She would not give up all hope, even at the very last. 

I knelt down, and placed my lips near my grand- 
father’s ear, and asked could he hear me? Did he 
know me? Alas! there was no response. No sound 
less piercing than the archangel’s last trumpet would 
ever again rouse that slumbering dust. One convulsive 
sob, one last expiring breath, and Anthony Bix was 
dead. 

% * % * * 

“Tt is all over now, uncle William. Would you 
not wish to see your father before the corpse is dis- 
turbed P” 

He laid down his pipe (for until now he had continued 
smoking), and stared at me irresolutely, 

“Do you think—think that the old man” (he could 
not even then refrain from using the contemptuous 
term to which he had so long accustomed himself in 
speaking of his father)—“ do you think that the old man 
is really dead, then, Hurly Z he asked, tremulously, 

“ Your father is dead, sir,” I returned. 

“ And I had better see him, you think?” still more 
tremulously. 

“Tt must be as you please,” and I moved away. 

He followed irresolutely. “I_will take your arm, 
Hurly,” said he, in a hoarse whisper: “I am very weak 
yet, you know.” 

I hope, if I wrong my uncle, I shall be forgiven. His 
emotions might haye been natural, and his momentary 
sorrow sincere. But I have never ceased, from that 
moment to this in which I am writing, to think that it 
was all hypocritical pretence; that the wretched man 
was acting a pre-studied part; and that, while tottering 
up the stairs, and slowly dragging himself forward, as 
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he leaned heavily on my arm, he was mentally rehearsing 
the scene which followed. 

We entered the solemn chamber, and I condncted my 
unele to the bed-side of his dead father, And then a 
succession of unearthly yells and howls fell upon my 
startled ear—such cries as I had never before heard, 
have never since heard, and hope never to hear again. 

He beat his breast—this uncle of mine—he clutched 
his hair; he cried; he laid his: hands violently on the 
front facings of the coat (my coat it will be remembered), 
which he had buttoned up to the topmost button, 
and, by a sudden exertion, rent it down from collar to 
waist, so that it could never afterwards be worn. Lastly, 
as a climax, he cast himself on the floor of the chamber, 
and lay foaming as in an epileptic fit, stiff and motionless. 

Betsy Miller had fled in alarm, or rather in disgust. 
Jonathan stood his ground, however, amidst all this 
distressing and (as it seemed to me) indecent exhibition, 
calm and imperturbable until William Bix lay stretched 
on the carpet, moaning, but otherwise showing no signs 
of life. Then the attendant spoke low, but sternly. 

* Leave him with me, Mr. Burley. Just step down- 
stairs for a minute, if you will be so good. I'll make 
him oll right, sir.” 

I did step down-stairs, and seated myself i in the par- 
lour my uncle had vacated. I did not remain there 
long, however; for, in less than the minute for which 
Jonathan had bargained, my uncle entered, with my 
poor rent coat and his dishevelled hair showing marks 
of his recent paroxysms, but otherwise subdued, or, as I 
thought, cowed. In very pity I withdrew, and shut 
myseif into my own room, which I did not leave till the 
sad offices for the dead had been silently performed. 

* And what do you think of that William Bix now, 
Hurly ?” asked Betsy when I next saw her. 

“T don’t quite know what to think of him,” I replied. 

This was the last scene of my uncle’s strange vagaries 
for that evening. And if in this chapter I have blended 
the ridiculous with the solemn and awful, I can say that 
T have written it as a true and faithful chronicler; and 
also that the sublime and the ridiculous, the solemn and 
the puerile, do meet together in real life oftener than 
unobservant spectators imagine. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—A SEARCH FOR A WILL} WILLIAM BIX BEGINS 
TO WAKE UP, 


My readers very well understand, I think, that I had 
sufficient reasons for treating my uncle William with 
civility, if I could show him but scant respect. But, to 
make this more clear, I may say that, in all our wearying 
labours, evening after evening, through so many weeks, 
among my grandfather’s papers and books, the account- 
ant and myself had found nothing that bore the slightest 
resemblance to a will. Other private and important 
documents we had found in a large cash-box, but no 
will. True, it might still be discovered, after a stricter 
and closer search, or it might be concealed in some out- 
of-the-way place in the old house, or it might have been 
committed to some other keeping; but I could see that 
Mr. Fawley—though he still encouraged me to hope— 
in his secret mind gave up the affair as hopeless. 

IT may as well mention here, too, that on the evening 
of my uncle’s unexpected arrival I sent a message to 
Mr. Fawley, and had a private interview with him. 

“You must put up with William Bix’s presence,” he 
said on that occasion, “ however unwelcome it may be. 
But be sure you do not let him know that no will has 
yet been found. It will be time enough to let him into 
that secret when we are more sure of the fact.” , 





I had acted on this advice; and it was evident that 
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my uncle had no suspicion of the perplexity in which I 
was entangled. He felt, or “believed, that he was living 
in the house on sufferance; and, though sullen and 
uncommunicative, he had not behaved offensively either 
towards Betsy Miller or myself. And-when, on the fol- 
lowing morning, Mr. Fawley made his appearance, and, 
calling me aside, stated that now was the time for 
making strict inquisition and search for the will, if there 
should be one, my uncle addressed him even cringingly. 

“TI hope,” he said to the lawyer and myself, when we 
returned from our private conference, “ that I shall be 
allowed to baye a suit of mourning, gentlemen. It won't 
be much out of anybody’s pocket, and you wouldn’t like 
my father’s memory to be disgraced by my following 
him to the grave in such a‘rig as this:” he laid his 
hand on the rent coat as he spoke. 

“Oh, certainly; Bix,’ said Mr. Fawley, taking the 
answer out of my mouth: “we'll send for a tailor, and 
you can have anything else you want. But, in the 
meantime, you may as well be with us while, as a matter 
of form, we take.a glance round your late father’s office, 
and seal up his papers.” 

We all went into the office accordingly, and, without 
declaring the object of our search, we proeecded to 
inspect narrowly the contents of desks, drawers, boxes, 
closets, and cupboards, of all which there was a plentiful 
store. It is true this had been previously done by the 
accountant’s clerk and myself; but the importance of 
our object was reason enough, in the lawyer's eyes, for a 
second and more rigid examination ; besides that, Mr. 
Fawley was not present when former ‘search had been 
made. It is scarcely necessary to say that nothing was 
found bearing any resemblance to a will; and, having 
placed his seal where he thought it necessary, Mr. 
Fawley followed us out of the office, and locked the 
door behind him, putting the key in his pocket. 

I shall not detail the further particulars of our inves- 
tigation. It is sufficient to say that there was not a 
room in the house which did not undergo a severe 
scrutiny; and I was surprised at the knack, or profes- 
sional instinct, of the lawyer while prosecuting this 
search, which seemed to direct him to the most appa- 
rently unlikely (and yet, perhaps, really the most likely) 
places in which the document we wanted might have 
been hidden. It added to the anxiety both of Mr. Fawley 
and myself, while conducting these proceedings, that we 
felt in some measure condemned to a wise and prudent 
silence, because my uncle kept closely by us, at first 
with a kind of stolid indifference, as though he had no 
personal interest in what was going on, but after 
awhile with a kind of half-awakened suspicion. It added, 
also, to the natural pain I felt in being obliged to 
invade the secrecy of the late owner of the matters we 
brought to light, that he—my poor grandfather—lay 
unburied, and that, while we were thus busy, the under- 
taker’s men arrived with the coffin, which was so soon 
to shut him out from our sight. 

Presently we retired—Mr. Fawley and I—to the 
disused dining-room, while my uncle, who had hitherto 
denied himself the indulgence in his favourite narcotic, 
sat down moodily with his pipe in the kitchen. 

“What do you think, sir P” I asked the lawyer. 

“That there is no will in the house, Mr. Burley. I 
am almost certain of this.” 

_ “Thave had very little hope of finding one,” I re- 
joined. 

“It was impossible to say: it is yet impossible to be 
certain. Can you think of any one with whom your 


grandfather would have been likely to deposit such a 
document 2” 
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“ No one but Mr. Filby, sir.” 

“Thave thought of Filby; but he hasn’t got it. I 
saw him this morning before I came here; and, more 
than this, he declares his belief that your grandfather 
had not.made a will.” 

“What makes him think so, sir?” 

“He had some conversation with your grandfather 
on this subject not a year ago, he says; and urged on 
him the duty of making some certain arrangement of 
his affairs—for your grandfather confessed to him then 
that he had never made a will—and the answer he got 
was to this effect: that he had nothing to bequeath, that 
he was scarcely solvent, and that therefore he must 
leave the matter, and you especially, Mr. Burley, in the 
hands of Providence. It is Filby’s impression that 
your grandfather was so certain that Mr. Falconer, as 
being the younger man, would outlive him, and that he, 
Falconer, would take care of your interests, that he did 
not concern himself about the matter so much as a wise 
man ought to have done.” 

“We must give it up, then, Mr. Fawley ?” 

“T am afraid we must; but-——” 

What else he might have said I cannot tell. At that 
moment my uncle entered, pipe in hand; and I could 
see a curious alteration in his countenance. There was 
an eager glare about his eyes, and a latent sneer on 
his lips—latent, I mean, to any one who had not seen 
so much of William Bix as I had seen of Mr. Smithers 
at St. Judith’s—which convinced me that his suspicion 
had ripened. Possibly the pipe had aided his reflec- 
tions on what he had that day observed. 

“T wish to ask a question or two,” said he, addressing 
himself to neither of us two in particular, but glancing 
his dark eyes from one to the other. 

“Yes, Bix—do you P” said the lawyer, coolly, 

“Ido. I want to know what you have been looking 
for.” 

“Papers. You saw what I did: I sealed up, as the 
late Mr. Falconer’s representative, all papers connected 
with his estate.” 

“ The—the what ? the late Mr. Falconer! What! do 
you mean to say that that fellow is dead?” shouted my 
uncle, in excitement. 

“Be respectful, if you please, Mr. Bix,” said the 
lawyer. “It can do you no good, and it will do the dead 
man no harm, to call him a fellow; but I don’t like it. 
In reply to your question—Mr. Falconer is dead.” 

“ How is it you haven’t told me of this, Hurly ?” said 
William Bix, turning sharply upon me. 

“TI will answer for your nephew,” interposed Mr. 
Fawley, preventing my reply. “I presume that he 
thought it could be no possible concern of yours whether 
Mr. Falconer were dead or living, except that, if he had 
been living, it was rather dangerous for you to make 
your appearance here. But that’s past and gone; and 
it ig enough for you to be told that Mr. Falconer has 
been some time dead.” 

“T don’t know that it is enough, though,” said my 
uncle; “and I don’t understand this keeping things so 
uncommonly sly. I don’t understand your prying about 
my father’s honse, either, in the way you have been 
doing to-day. Papers—were they? Are you sure it 
wasn’t a@ WILL you were looking after, aid haven’t 
found?” 

“You will know in good time whether or not there 
is a will, and to what extent you are interested in it. 
But there are other parties besides yourself who pro- 
bably are thirsting for the same information; so I must 
recommend you patience.” 

“ Patience, too!” He would have added more, I fancy ; 
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but William Bix was not at all sure of his ground, and 
he contented himself with a silent sneer. 

“Yes, patience. We will not exercise it long. So 
long as your father remains unburied, I intend to 
exercise authority here. On the day of his funeral I 
will give account of my stewardship to those whom it 
may concern; but not until then.” 

This was said so calmly and quietly, and yet so firmly, 
that my uncle seemed afraid to reply. At any rate, he 
went away silently. 

From that day, however, to the day of my grand- 
father’s funeral, my uncle was evidently “on his watch- 
tower,” as Betsy Miller remarked; and nothing that 
passed in the house escaped his inquisitive eyes. His 
manner, too, became changed, from sullen submission 
to a kind of easy insolence, as one who felt that he had 
obtained unexpected power over those who were round 
about him. Meanwhile he did not neglect to avail him- 
self of Mr. Fawley’s warrant for a new suit of mourn- 
ing, and all things conforming, which, in his case, in- 
cluded a complete refit, from top to toe, Obedient to 
his peremptory orders, these necessaries were all brought 
home on the third day after my grandfather’s death, 
and two or three days prior to that of the funeral; and 
the first use to which he put them, or rather to which 
he put himself when encased in them, was to sally forth 
into the City, to call on a friend, as he said. 


CHAPTER XLIX,—THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL, 
‘*Mawn that is born of a woman hath but a short time 
to live, and is full of misery, He cometh up, and is 
cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it were a shadow, 
and never continueth in one stay.” 

There are few of my readers, perhaps, who have 
not, at some period of their lives, heard this solemn 


declaration pronounced over an open grave, and have 
felt themselves, for a moment or two at least, subdued 
in heart and: mind, not only by natural grief for the 
loss sustained, but by a conviction of the shortness of 
life and the certainty of their own approaching end— 
so subdued as to respond to the touching prayers that 
precede and follow; “O teach us to number our days, 


that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” “O holy 
and most merciful Saviour, deliver us not into the bitter 
pains of eternal death,” 

My dear grandfather was buried in one of the City 
graveyards, now wisely closed; and six mourners, more 
or less affected by the event, stood silently by while the 
mournful ceremony proceeded. My uncle William and 
I, Mr, Filby and Betsy Miller, Mr. Fawley and Mr. 
Millman—the last-named gentleman at my request, Mr. 
Filby as an old friend of the deceased, and Mr. Fawley 
as his and my professional adviser. 

The funeral over, we returned in our mourning coaches 
to Silver Square. 

There were others there waiting our return. Mar- 
maduké Tozer was there; so was his mother. They 
had been summoned to London by Mr. Fawley, and 
invited to attend the funeral. They obeyed the summons, 
but declined the invitation: They were in deep mourning, 
however, having put this on some months before for 
Mr. Falconer; and they were attended by a satellite in 
the form of a solicitor, to see, I suppose, that all was 
fair and aboveboard, probably suspecting (but it was a 
needless suspicion) that Mr. Fawley: was too deep in the 
secrets of his two late clients, and too favourably dis- 
posed towards myself, to be altogether trusted by them. 
Another person was present also, not altogether un- 
expected by Mr. Fawley, I think; namely, a sharp 
practitioner, who arrived during our absence, and whom 
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I afterwards discovered to be the “ friend” whom my 
uncle had stepped out, in the full bloom of his new suit, 
to engage in his own interests. Of course the three 
lawyers behaved with extreme politeness to each 
other. 

We all assembled in the large dining-room of which I 
have several times spoken; and never before had it 
seemed so gloomy and dismal as on this day. A large 
fire was lighted in the grate; but a dozen fires would 
scarcely have brought warmth to my chilled and desolate 
heart. One comfort, however, remained to me: my 
friend and employer, Mr. Millman, sat by my side and 
encouraged me. 

I must briefly speak of the events of that afternoon as 
I remember them now: the particular details, except 
here and there, have escaped my memory. I think they 
were never distinctly impressed on it. 

I believe that Mr. Fawley opened the conference by 
laying before us a statement he had prepared respecting 
my grandfather’s circumstances prior to the death, and 
irrespective of the will, of Mr. Falconer. Thanks to the 
industry of the accountant who had so long been 
employed in the investigation of these affairs, Mr. 
Fawley had no difficulty in. producing evidence sufficient 
to convince all present that Anthony Bix, down to the 
time mentioned, was an impoverished man. I do not 
think that this information surprised those who were 
not before in the secret. My uncle changed colour a 
little, but I am willing to attribute this to some remains 
of natural shame that he himself was the cause of his 
father’s poverty. Apart from this, no symptoms of 
emotion were shown. 

Next, as far as I recollect, Mr. Fawley unfolded the 
nature of Mr. Falconer’s will. As I have already laid 
this before my readers, there is no need to repeat it. In 
Marmaduke and his mother, who very well knew its 
provisions, the re-explication of this will wrought no 
perceptible effect : they knew it all by heart, no doubt. 
With William Bix, however, the case was very different. 
The climax was approaching, and on the turn of the next 
revelation to be made it depended whether he should be 
doomed to a life of miserable dependence or of shifty 
scheming, such as he had so long led; or whether, by a 
sudden and unexpected trick of fortune (as he would 
have said), he should be raised to wealth which must 
have appeared to him then almost incalculable. He 
trembled exceedingly; his countenance underwent con- 
tinued mutations, now pallid as a corpse, then overspread 
with a feverish flush; he could not retain his seat, but 
rose and paced the reom once or twice, and drank a 
large tumblerful of water. But, notwithstanding all 
this agitation, I could detect that he followed Mr. 
Fawley with the keen eye of a gaze-hound; that he 
understood and noted all that he- heard. I saw him 
thrust his hand into his bosom, as though he would 
have stilled, if possible, the rapid beating of his heart; 
and once or twice he nervously whispered something in 
the ear of his solicitor, which met with a responsive 
nod. Otherwise not a word was spoken until Mr. 
Fawley ceased; and even then a deep silence followed, 
lasting a full minute—a short space of time, truly; but 
to some of us there present it seemed long. 

Presently my uncle’s solicitor spoke. ‘“ All this,” he 
said, “only indirectly or hypothetically concerns my 
client. The next and principal thing is the production 
of Anthony Bix’s will. 

“T have no such will to produce. I regret to say,” 
continued Mr. Fawley, “that the will of Anthony Bix 
has not yet been found.” 

“You are probably certain, nevertheless,” said the 
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other lawyer—laying his hand on my uncle’s arm, as 
though to impose silence—“ that such a will is in 
existence P” 

“A very unnecessary question that, Mr.—Mr.—I beg 
your pardon; your name has escaped me, but that is of 
no consequence—a very unnecessary question to put. 
How can I be certain that it is in existence when I can- 
not produceit? Or, if I were ”” He stopped short 
here. 

“If you were, it would make no difference, you would 
say. Certainly not. And we are’to assume, therefore, 
that there is no will?” 

“ You must assume what you please,” said my lawyer. 

“We do assume it, then, and are prepared to act on 
the assumption.” 

I shall not pursue the discussion, which was continued 
for some time, and in which Marmaduke’s (or Mrs. 
Tozer’s) lawyer took part. It is sufficient to say that, 
though Mr. Fawley zealously and generously supported 
my faded and obsolete interests, he could not resist the 
argument that, at present at least, my supposed claims 
could not be sustained. Then my uncle spoke. 

“This house is mine, then, it seems, Hurly” (it was 
in my uncle’s schedule); “ and all that it contains belongs 
to my friend Marmaduke, who probably does not re- 
member in me his old friend Smithers, of St. Judith’s.” 

Marmaduke started in wild amazement. For my own 
part I did not wonder at Marmaduke’s lapse of memory 
or recognition ; for, besides that my uncle’s almost farcical 
disguise at St. Judith’s was very complete, his recent 
illness had wrought a considerable change in him, and 
his full suit of fashionable mourning added to the 
metamorphosis. 

“Well! and if it isn’t, too!’ exclaimed Marmaduke, 
for a moment forgetting the present momentous business. 
Meanwhile Mrs, Tozer had taken off her green spectacles 
—to see more clearly, I suppose—and her keen eyes rested 
on the countenance of William Bix. Despite the'anxious 
care under which my depressed spirits were suffering, I 
had some curiosity as to whether the lady would recog- 
nise in the former teacher of her son the optician who 
had sold her the spectacles, or the Monsieur le Grand of 
whom she had purchased drugs. And she did at length 
remember him, but in neither of these characters. 
Hitherto she had scarcely spoken throughout the con- 
ference; but now she uttered sharply the question, “Is 
not your name Tindall P” 

“Not at this present time, madam,” returned my 
uncle, coolly; adding, “ There was a time when I might 
have answered to that name.” 


“TI thought so,” rejoined Mrs. Tozer, almost as coolly, 
and replacing her spectacles. 

“ Setting aside this by-play,” continued William Bix, 
turning to me, “as this house is mine, and the furniture 
Marmaduke Tozer’s, you probably do not intend to 


remain long in possession. I need scarcely say to my 
old acquaintance Mrs. Miller, that the sooner she can 
make it convenient——” . 

Both mouths were opened now, and prevented his 
continuing the sentence. Betsy spoke first. She would 
not demean herself by remaining another night beneath 
the roof of a house which owned him as its master. I 
said something to the same effect. 

“Nay,” he said, blandly, “I am in no such hurry as 
that. Take your own time, Hurly. I can wait; and I 
dare say Marmaduke will not take your bed from 
under you.” 

“We will save my client the possibility of such a 
danger, and your clients,” turning to Mrs. Tozer’s lawyer, 
“ from the temptation to commit such an outrage,” said 





Mr. Fawley. “Mr. Burley, you will consider yourself, 
for the present, as my guest.” 

“T must put in a prior claim,” rejoined Mr. Millman. 
“ Come home with me, Hurly ; and you too, Mrs. Betsy.” 
My friend and employer grasped my hand affectionately 
as he spoke, and I returned the pressure gratefully. 

But here Mr. Filby interposed. “Mrs. Betsy Miller 
and I,” he said, “have come to a pretty clear under- 
standing that she is to be Betsy Filby as soon as she 
likes; and the sooner the better; so, with many 
thanks for your generous kindness, sir, I have to pro- 
pose ” 

What Mr. Filby had to propose may be guessed 
by the result; but he did not complete his sentence, for 
Betsy struck in. 

Striding up to me, and taking both my hands 
between her own, and with tears streaming down her 
kindly face, she said, “I'll never leave you, Hurly, till 
you tell me to go. I brought you up from a child, and 
never but once laid hands on you in anger ;.and we have 
always been like mother and son—you know we have; 
and I'll never leave you; I'll go where you go, and be 
your faithful servant, as I was your grandfather's.” 

“ If you hadn’t stopped me, Betsy,” said the old parch- 
ment-seller (oh, Betsy, Betsy; they were your words, 
once upon a time!)—“if you hadn’t stopped me, you 
would have heard that I had no thought of separating 
you from Hurly. There’s room enough in my house 
for you both.” 

I need not write any more about this. My readers 
can guess why I thankfully embraced this offer in pre- 
ference to that of Mr. Millman, who, I think, read my 
motives, and inwardly approved them. And so, pre- 
sently, our meeting broke up. 





SAFE HOME. ~ 


Sarz home, safe homein port! _ 
—Rent cordage, shattered deck, 
Torn sails, provisions short, 
And only not a wreck : 
But, oh! the joy upon the shore, 
To tell our yoyage-perils o’er | 


The prize, the prize secure ! 
The athlete nearly fell; 
Bare all he coxld endure, 
And bare not always well: 
But he may smile at troubles gone 
Who sets the victor-garland on! 


No more the foe can harm: 
No more of leaguered camp, 
And cry ofnight-alarm, | 
And need of ready lamp 3 
And yet how nearly he had failed— 
How nearly had that foe prevailed! 


The lambisinthefold, —. 
In perfect safety penned : 
The lion once had hold, 
And thought to make an-end; 
But One came by with wounded side, 
And for the sheep the Shepherd died. 


Theo exile is ab home. 
O nights and days of tears, 
O longings not to roam, 
O sins, and doubts, and fears— 
What matter now, when (so men say) 
The king has wiped those tears away? 


Oh, happy, happy bride! 
Thy widowed hours are past, 
The bridegroom at thy side, 
Thou all his own at last! 
The sorrows of thy former cup 
In full fruition swallowed up! 


—Translated from the Greek by the Rev, J. M, Neale, 
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COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES. 


We are among the number of those—not a small number 
by any means—who can recall the time when London 
had but a population of one million, and was yet accounted 
as unmanageably vast, and designated by Cobbett as the 
“great wen.” The million of that day, however, were 
for the most part strangers to the privations and dangers 
that beseb our modern population of more than three 
times their number. They had room to breathe. The 
lungs of London were then comparatively free and un- 
congested; and, had there been a proper sense of the 
needs of an ever-increasing population, ample provision 
might have been made for maintaining them so. For 
there were open spaces sufficient for the recreation- 
grounds of the inhabitants, lying within reasonable dis- 
tance even of the most crowded districts, and any man, at 
the cost of some half-hour’s walk at the utmost, might 
betake himself to some green retreat or open common 
available for the public enjoyment. 

That condition of things has undergone a dismal change 
within the last few decades of years, Within our remem- 
brance, and under our own observation, numbers of once 
free and open places, familiar to us in connection with 
the pastimes of our youth, have passed as it were out of 
existence, inasmuch as their very names have sunk 
into oblivion, while new designations, applied to acres 
of bricks and mortar, usurp their place. Where are 
Baker’s Fields in the west ? Shepherdess Fields in the 
north P What has become of Pimlico Meads? what of the 
pleasant walks known as the Green Lanes of Islington P 
Where are Copenhagen Fields? and where are a dozen 
other places where the weary worker sought refreshment 
in days not long past? And as for the places of greater 
note, places which are, by prescription at least, the pro- 
perty of the people, what is being done, or being sought to 
be done, with them? Is it not a fact that, to all intents 
and purposes, Kennington Common has been clipped 
down and shorn into a mere piece of ' prettiness, useless 
to the mass of the people? Is it not the same with 
Camberwell Green? Is not Hampstead Heath annually 
brought into danger? Is not Wimbledon Common, 
the sole area within a practicable distance fit for our 
volunteer encampments and rifle-practice—is not that 
also in like peril? And might not a single vote in the 
House of Commons, craftily won from a «core or two of 
sleepy members, abolish the right of the people in both 
of them once and forever? As regards Epping Forest 
—more valuable to the East Londoner than all the other 
open spaces put together—the case is still worse. 
Though rights of common and other public rights have 
been exercised in this forest from time immemorial—and 
the claim of the people to such rights is indisputable— 
and though the provisions of the General Inclosure Act 
declare that “no land within fifteen miles of London, 
over which there are any rights of common, shall be 
inclosed without the authority of Parliament,” yet, in 
face of the popular right and the enactment of the Legis- 
lature, the owners of the manorial rights have chosen to 
override both, and to inclose and let on building leases, 
from time to time, such plots of ground as they could turn 
to their advantage. Already a vast amount of land has 
been taken; the forests of Epping and Hainault (both 
are alike common) formerly covered ten thousand acres, 
stretching from Waltham on the north, many miles 
southward, almost to the marshes of Bromley and 
Dagenham. It is needless to say that many of the best 
and most picturesque sites have been selected for 
inclosure, though much fine scenery, of a truly woodland 
character, yet remains untouched. Is there no friend of 
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the people who will come forward to stop these encroach- 
ments? The sanction of Parliament has not been 
obtained for these inclosures; all that the inclosers 
can say in their justification is, that they have bought 
the Crown rights in the lands, the Crown rights being 
the right of keeping deer in the forest, and nothing more ; 
and it would be possible for a bold and moneyed advocate 
on the people’s side, not merely to prevent further 
injustice, but also to eject the trespassers now in posses- 
sion. 

An analogous wrotig, only paralleled by its absurdity 
in a political point of view, is being perpetrated nearer 
home. The fine open commons of Wandsworth, of 
Barnes, of Tooting, of Streatham, instead of being kept 
intact and available for breathing-places, are gradually 
succumbing to spoilers, under one pretence or other. 
Here one Vandal exercises his “rights of turbary,” for- 
sooth, and flays alive whole acres of the green meadows, 
transforming to a dreary waste what was once the poor 
man’s paradise. In another place a speculator digs 
monstrous holes for gravel, and cuts up the approaches 
to his pits in all directions, with ruts knee-deep in mud 
or dust. And in a dozen places new railways come 
striding on arches, or burrowing in deep cuttings, and 
in both ways doing their best to abolish the popular 
pleasures and privileges. By-and-by, in their wake, will 
come the dreary brickmaker, with his lime-heaps, his 
sheds, his pug-mills, and his customary staff of workers 
in clay; and, finally, the bricks and mortar will eat up 
the commons acre by acre, and nothing but their names 
will remain to tell us of their former existence. 

But the modern march of improvement—which im- 
proves the people’s common lands off the face of the 
earth—does not by any means limit itself to London 
and the environs of London. It is taking huge strides 
in other places. When poor Nathaniel Bloomfield 
(brother of “' The Farmer’s Boy ”) published his dolorous 
metrical jeremiads on “The Inclosure of Honington 
Green,” he little knew how much cause the coming 
generations would have to indorse his mournful com- 
plaints. It is one of the pensive pleasures of our sere- 
leaf season to revisit now and then the unforgotten 
scenes of childhood, and look up the old spots, reviving 
such reminiscences as we may. But the pleasure is 
too often attended with painful regrets, and a feeling of 
sorrowful indignation at a state of things which ought 
never to have existed, and which leads one to the con- 
viction that, with all the merits of our municipal systems 
and local self-government, they have the frightful demerit 
of trusting authority to sheer ignorance and greed. 
During the last forty years, the population of this country 
has multiplied by about two-and-a-half; yet, in a vast 
number of places which have borne their fair share in 
the increase, the common lands and ‘surrounding recrea- 
tion-grounds, instead of being preserved for the use of 
the increased numbers, have been inclosed and built over, 
or otherwise alienated from them. In one town, which, 
in George Iv’s day, was open on all sides to the hills, 
where in boyhood we used to ramble at will, to pull 
cowslips in the meads, to gather nuts in the wood, to 
angle for fish in the river and its tributary brooks, there 
is now, with the exception of a few acres of so-called 
“ park,” no sufficient recreation-ground for the more than 
doubled population. The corporation wiseacres allotted 
portions of the common in perpetuity to certain of the 
freemen, and sold the rest. They shut ont all approaches 
to the river that winds through the town, abolishing the 
angling, the boating, and the bathing, and let the banks 
on building leases as sites for villas, whose gardens now 
stretch down to the water’s edge, whence the people are 
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excluded. A working man who now wants to get at the 
river must walk for miles to reach it; as for the fishing 
and the boating, they are the exclusive privilege of the 
gentry. It is little wonder that beershops and public- 
houses are more than usually abounding in the town; 
nor need one marvel much that the corporation who 
thus abused their trusts should plume themselves on their 
sagacity. 

In some of our provincial cities, acts of the same kind, 
not excusable on the plea of ignorance—for there, at least, 
sanitary science is no novelty—have been committed. 
While opening people’s parks with a show of liberality, 
the authorities have alienated lands and wastes of fifty 
times their extent, or have built on commons which 
were public property, or have shut up or diverted old 
paths and thoroughfares, so that, on returning to these 
spots after an absence of years, we not unfrequently find 
that the common sward on which we pitched our wickets 
in boyhood is now a gentleman’s bowling-green, and the 
becks and pools where we then bathed or fished are now 
the ornamental water of his pleasure-ground. 

How the process is carried out is a mystery to the 
mass of persons who are most injuriously affected by it. 
It is accomplished mainly by means of an old Act of 
Parliament passed some six hundred and fifty years ago, 
and forgotten to be repealed when it had answered its 
purpose. Under this Act, called the “ Statute of Merton,” 
lords of manors were empowered to inclose the residue 
of their commons after it had been certified by assize 
that the commoners had sufficient pasture, with ingress 
and egress, They had this permission by law, not for 
their own benefit merely, but for the advantage of the 
public; the public suffered then through the decline of 
agriculture, and the surplus land was allowed to be 


inclosed, that its produce might be greater and provi- 


sions made cheaper, This was a very proper measure 
in these old times when agriculture was but little under- 
stood, when the rudest methods of husbandry prevailed, 
and when the people of England were entirely dependent 
for food on what their own soil could be made to produce. 
It is absurd to imagine that such a law is of any use 
in the present day, with our improved systems of culture, 
and with the whole of the markets of the world thrown 
open to us by free trade. The sole use made of it, 
indeed, so far ag we can see, for the last century nearly, 
has been by converting it into an instrument for depriv- 
ing the common people of the common lands, and vest- 
ing them permanently in the possession of greedy 
aunts who could produce but a nominal right to 

m. 

Of late a very strong feeling has grown up on this 
matter, and has been growing stronger day by day. 
The spread of knowledge by popular journals has taught 
the people the value of change of air and recreative 
exercise, and the consequent value of the places where 
these are most easily to be had. They are no longer 
inclined to allow lords of manors, by virtue of an obsolete 
Act of Parliament, to swallow up their inheritance and 
their children’s; they have set their faces against that 
sort of philanthropy, and fortunately they do not stand 
alone, but are backed by men both of wealth and in- 
fluence, who have pledged themselves to fight their 
battles. Further, not a few of the lords of the manors 
themselyes take a fair and liberal view of the subject, 
and are ready either to surrender, to any authority com- 
petent to receive them, such rights as they possess to 
the lands in question, in lieu of such compensation as 
mon be awarded, or in some cases without any compen- 
sation, 


Early in the session of the present year a bill was 
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brought into Parliament haying for its object the pre- 
vention of the further inclosure of common lands within 
fifteen miles of the metropolis. By its provisions a 
Board of Commissioners would be. constituted whose 
services would be gratuitous; they would take charge 
of lands intrusted to them, and appoint a local manage- 
ment in each district, who should look to their conser- 
vation and maintenance in a proper condition for the 
public use and enjoyment. Compensation to those who 
could show a valid claim to it would, according to the 
bill, be paid from the produce of local rating, assisted, if 
need were, by contributions from the general funds of 
the metropolis—it being at the option of the several 
metropolitan districts to be rated for this purpose or 
not, as they should determine. The bill, as presented, 
was far from being a satisfactory measure; but it was 
expected that, as the subject would undergo a thorough 
discussion in committee, its defects and shortcomings 
might be supplied, so that in the end the obsolete Act 
of Parliament which has been so long abused in the 
interost of the rich would be replaced by a new statute 
protective of the rights of the poor. The break-up of 
the ministry on the Reform question unfortunately put 
an end to that expectation, and the consideration of 
this vital matter by Parliament seems now to be post- 
poned for an indefinite period, 

Meanwhile, although the anticipated redress is de- 
ferred, no man knows how long, the population of Lon- 
don goes on increasing, and the encroachments of sur- 
veyors and builders are extending on every side. In a 
few years more, if nothing is done, the dwellers in Lon- 
don will be approaching to four millions in number, and 
the old recreation-grounds, the resort of generations of 
their forefathers, will have vanished. It is but small 
palliation of this dismal out-look that a few new parks 
are either forming or in contemplation here and there. 
The parks are admirable institutions in themselves, and, 
as incentives to exercise, invaluable in a sanitary point 
of view; but many of them are already, and all of them 
are doomed to be ere long, intramural inclosures, and, 
viewed as breathing-places, are more or less contami- 
nated with the smoke of the great city.. They are 
further, and properly so, trimmed and cultivated much 
like gardens and ornamental grounds, and in this and 
other respects are rather fitted for an hour or two of 
quiet strolling at eventide than for a day of positive 
enjoyment. The freedom, the freshness, the wild and 
natural aspect of the country are altogether wanting 
in the parks; and, above all, they can never afford to 
the outworn toiler in London’s close and sweltering 
workshops that thorough change of air which is as essen- 
tial as meat and drink for the preservation of health and 
vigour. Besides, what would the fashionable frequenters 
of Hyde Park, or St, James’s, or Regent’s Park say to 
the advent of two or three score thousand people at 
a time, with their eating and drinking and chorusing, 
their rough gymnastic games and hearty noisy demon- 
strations ? and how would they like a train of baggage- 
waggons from fifty to a hundred strong, laden with 
“nuisances” of that sort? The thing is not to be 
thought of, People who imagine that the parks alone 
are sufficient for the lungs of London have no idea of 
the incredible numbers who on all holiday occasions 
flock out of town by every conceivable mode of con- 
veyance, towards those wastes and common lands which 
from long prescriptive usage they regard as their own. 
A gentleman driving into town from Epping one 
holiday morning tells us he met over one hundred and 
fifty vans speeding forestward, each containing on the 
average thirty persons old and young; he was not ap 
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hour on the road, and he started at seven o'clock, and 
the train of vans had not ceased to arrive at three in 
the afternoon—some of the early arrivals returning for 
fresh loads. At the same time hundreds of one-horse 
vehicles of all kinds, clustered with passengers, were 
speeding on the same track; while the railway was 
despatching to the same centre of attraction train after 
train, each charged with its thousands or more. We 
have ourselves seen the empty carts and traps of the 
small traders extending for miles in the forest and out- 
skirts, and have wandered among the hilarious multi- 
tude for hour after hour, without reaching the limits of 
the interminable encampment. Where are these innu- 
merable hosts to bivouac if Epping Forest, and Hamp- 
stead Heath, and Wimbledon, and other their places of 
privilege are to be wrested from them? The question 
is becoming more and more urgent, and the need for 
settling it definitely increases day by day. 

It will be settled ere long, and the open commons and 
spaces round the metropolis will be made national and 
not individual property, if the people are not supinely 
negligent of their own welfare. We urge upon them 
the duty of not letting the matter drop, but of keeping 
it constantly before their representatives in Parliament, 
who cannot be better employed than in doing their utmost 
to obtain from the Government a guarantee that the 
recreation-grounds of the London people shall be pre- 
served for their free use, and all further encroachments 
upon them be finally abolished. Whether this be ulti- 
mately brought about by Mr. Cowper’s bill, or by some 
other and better prepared measure, will signify little to 
the working men of London and their families. What 
they want, and what in their behalf we unhesitatingly 
affirm they must have, is the undisputed enjoyment of 
the privilege which has gladdened the hearts of their 
forefathers for centuries—the privilege, that is, of coming 
face to face with nature during those seasons of manu- 
mission from toil, all too few and far between, which 
are from time to time afforded them. All the best 
friends of the people regard this as a primal necessity ; 
we need scarcely appeal to them to be vigilant for 
opportunity,and active in their endeavours to further 
an object of such paramount importance. 





A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN IUROPE. 


CHAPTER I,—HOW WE GOT TO WARSAW. 


Arter a long and miserable passage from London in the 
Hamburg steamer, it was pleasant when the little islet 
of Heligoland was sighted, within a couple of hours’ sail 
of the mouth of the Elbe. We stopped early in the morn- 
ing at Cuxhaven to take our pilot on board, and, after a 
few minutes’ delay, were breasting the broad surging 
stream of the river-mouth of the Elbe, as it poured its 
muddy water into the sea, between the low-lying banks 
of the Danish and Hanoverian soil. Pleasant, also, 
was the sail of seventy miles up the river in smooth 
water, after our dreary tossing and tumbling on the 
Northern Ocean. The scenery on either side, if not pic- 
turesque, was novel and interesting. The rich pastures 
of Holstein were then in their deepest verdure, and the 
goodly cattle were seen in thousands, fattening for our 
beef-loving country. As the stream grew narrower, we 
could discern the houses and villas of the Hamburg 
merchants, charmingly placed amid the wooded slopes 
and gentle acclivities marking our approach to Altona, 
which, though resembling an outlying suburb of Ham- 
burg, is, or was, a Danish city—second only to Copen- 
hagen in that important and ill-used kingdom. 
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There are few places of landing on the Continent that 
leave a more lasting and favourable impression on a 
tourist than the ancient and free city of Hamburg, the 
Liverpool of the North. Mercantile people, I believe, 
grumble at the levy of a heavy impost on all imported 
freight, in addition to the Stadt-duties payable to 
Hanover, which at the time of our visit were included in 
one and the same tariff. At an earlier period a Hano- 
verian ship, the solitary representative of the Royal Navy, 
used to be stationed at Briinshausen, about forty miles 
from the mouth of the Elbe, and, on the “ stand-and- 
deliver” principle, used to exact toll from all foreign 
merchantmen coming up the stream. Of the impost 
now levied, the share payable to Hamburg should be 
grudged by no one, as she spends large sums annually 
in improving the navigation of the Elbe; no easy task 
in that river of sand-banks and abundant mud deposits. 
But Hanover does nothing for the improvement of the 
common stream, though troubled with no scruples in 
trying to coax away the river traffic to her own rival 
port of Harburg on the opposite shore. Perhaps Count 
Bismark may some day put all these things straight ! 

And now we are safely landed upon the busy quays of 
Hamburg, and a short drive—our first introduction, by 
the way, to the numerous “ drosky” family—brings us 
into the heart of this splendid and flourishing city. She 
owes her first existence to Charlemagne, more than a 
thousand years ago; her civic freedom dates from the 
imperial troubles which marked the commencement of the 
Thirty Years’ War ; her second start to more than pristine 
splendour and opulence is to be reckoned from the time 
of the calamitous and destructive fire of 1842. As is 
well known, she has long since risen from her ashes in a 
new beauty and vigour, and with a positive grandeur 
which dwarfs the still remaining parts of the old city into 
the insignificance of a small Dutch Stadt. » Here, within 
a few minutes’ walking distance, may be seen the anti- 
quity and oddness of Utrecht or Arnheim, with the im- 
posing splendour of Paris and the enduring solidity of 
London. Neither our own Pall Mall nor the Boulevard 
de Sebastopol can be compared for beauty of situation 
and structure with the south-east side of the Jungfern- 
stieg, a terrace of palatial buildings, bordering one side 
of the beautiful artificial lake the Alster. 

The view of this piece of water at night is very 
striking. The cafés, the floating baths, the brilliantly- 
lighted pavilions, fringing the gleaming waters of the 
lake, have for the youthful visitor a certain witchery, 
whose charm need not be dispelled if he has only the 
good sense to keep on the outside of them. The impres- 
sion left upon our mind was a pleasing one, and the 
memory-picture then formed was revived many months 
afterwards at Cologne, where we had an opportunity, 
the first night of our arrival, of seeing the beautiful 
effect produced by the appearance of its transpontine 
suburb of Deiitz. Then, as we sat watching the 
trembling shadows and the twinkling lights, as they 
flitted and flared from the handsome hostelries on the 
opposite bank, reproducing themselves in the dark 
bosom of the swift-flowing Rhine, the whole looked like 
a fairy scene, to which distance, at any rate, lent en- 
chantment, but of which the charm would probably be 
dispelled on nearer acquaintance. : 

We visited the usual places of interest to strangers, 
especially the Bérse or Exchange, with its busy throngs. 
Thence we rambled towards the grass-grown fortifications. 
Our final excursion was to the cemetery of Altona, the 
road to which lay on the slope of a well-wooded hill, from 
the terraced crest of which there was a splendid view of 
the plains of Hanover to the west, and on the north 
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of the course of the Elbe. Arrived: at Altona, which is 
partly separated from Hamburg by a large open tract, a 

sort of no man’s land, eschewing the long drive through 
its broad and shady Palmaille, or Pall Mall, we reach 
the cemetery. Here was laid, now more than sixty 
years ago, all that was mortal of the poet Klopstock— 


along in past ages by massive icebergs, when Central 
Europe was little different from an Arctic plain, and 
gradually deposited in their present sites. 

It is still daylight when we reach Berlin, Disem- 
barking from our carriage on to the platform, we find 
ourselves received—though our mission was peaceful 





ROYAL PALACE AT POTSDAM, 


that singer of holy strains, whose poem on the Messiah, 
with all its faults of tedium and rhapsody, is in some 
measure to Germany what the sublime epics of our own 
Milton are to the sacred poetry of England. 
Early the next morning we started by the Hisenbahn 
‘to Berlin, passing through the market-gardens and pic- 
turesque villages of the Kierlanders, and then almost im- 
‘mediately plunging into that interminable plain of sand, 
the Great Sahara of Central Europe. What it must 
“have been, in old times, posting to cross-stations on the 
Prussian frontier is hard to imagine; for it is bad 
enough now, cooped up for many hours in a stifling rail- 
way carriage, with our hair and face begrimed, and every 
particle of our clothes powdered with the fine sand-dust, 
which makes its way through every nook, cranny, and cre- 
vice of our vehicle. Part of our route lay through a slip 
of the Mecklenburg territory—an oasis in the desert ; for 
it was thickly covered with crops of green wavy corn, and 
enjoyed an additional lively appearance from the abun- 
dance of another kind of crop in the shape of swarms 
of sturdy geese, which seem to thrive amazingly in this 
region, and whence is derived the chief European supply 
of “the grey goose quill.” Anon the line passes between 
dense masses of dark pine-trees, and then out again into 
the glittering barren sand ; the only feature in the land- 
scape of either novelty or interest being the presence of 
huge boulders of gneiss and granite, doubtless carried 








enough>by the Prussian military guard, in their white 
and blue uniform, to whose officer in command we are 
required to deliver up our passports, to be returned in 
due course if found en régle. . We hire a drosky, and 


‘in a few minutes are crossing the bridge that spans the 


sluggish Spree, and are in the much-vaunted capital of 
Prussia. The river in itself is simply contemptible; but 
the Prussian monarchs, always ambitious to create a naval 
power, though with scanty coast-line, have contrived to 
secure communication with the Oder and the Elbe by 
means of canals, which have served them till the fortunes 
of war have put them in possession of the port of Kiel, 
and the other maritime advantages pertaining to the 
Danish provinces of Germany. 

A comparatively short stay familiarized us with the 
chief features of Berlin, which, indeed, are concentrated 
within a focus of but small radius, though comprising a 
nobler group of public buildings of the very highest 
architectural beauty than can be found within the same 
limits in any capital of Europe. Their main street is a 
double avenue of lime-trees, called the Unter-den-linden ; 
the trees being the growth of nearly two centuries, 
having been planted in 1680 by Dorothy, second wife of 
the Great Elector. This avenue runs due east and west, 
_in extent some three-quarters of a mile, starting from 
the Schloss, or Royal Palace, at the east end, and termi- 
nating at the massive Brandenburg Gate, a sort of 
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renaissance of the famous Propyleum to the Acropolis 
at Athens, though in this case surmounted by a huge 
triumphal car of Victory. This trophy, though de- 
scribed by a French writer as “ chef-d’couvre de patience 
plutdt que de l'art,” was fancied by Napoleon, and carried 
off to Paris, whence it was only recovered in 1814, 

Close to the palace is the Museum, designed by 
Schinkel; a truly grand structure, stately and imposing, 
and fronted by a fine colonnade, all built, in the Dutch 
fashion, on thousands of piles, necessary to secure a solid 
foundation on a site formerly intersected by a branch of 
the Spree. It is hopeless to attempt to remember even 
the general scheme of its contents, especially since these, 
as with our British Museum, have outgrown the capa- 
city of the original building, and a new museum has | 
been erected in the rear, connected by a flying bridge 
with the parent edifice. The former is filled with a col- 
lection of ancient and medival treasures, in the shape 
of vases, bronzes, gems, coins, majolica ware, and a count- 
less host of varieties; including tapestry copies of 
Raphael’s cartoons, once belonging to Henry vut of’ 
England. The galleries are not very rich in sculpture 
or statuary ; though no one who has seen it can forget 
that little gem, “The Boy Praying,” a veritable antique 
bronze, considered one of the best in existence: it was 
found in the bed of the Tiber. The exterior of the new 
museum is very plain, the interior magnificent; each 
chamber being painted in fresco, in harmony with the: 
department to which it belongs in the catalogue, In 
the mass of historical curiosities visitors never fail to be 
interested in the relics of great and famous men, which 
are to be found here as in all similar national collections, 
Especially we observe the old-rusty uniform of Frederick 
the Great, his sword, his walking-stick, his flute, and 


even his very ragged handkerchief! We must 


not laugh; for who has gazed without emotion on the 
relics of our own Nelson, in the great hall of Greenwich 


Hospital; or on those memorabilia of the mighty Napo- 
leon, so religiously preserved in the splendid galleries 
of the Louvre? 

Fronting the exterior of the museum, at the foot of 
its marble flight of steps, is a huge monolithic basin of 
polished granite, twenty-two fect in diameter; in its original 
state a mighty isolated boulder, found some thirty miles 
from Berlin, and which must have been in its sandy bed 
for ages. It always forcibly reminded us of what we 
read of the circular brazen sea, on its pedestal of oxen, 
once & conspicuous feature in Solomon’s temple. 

Turning upon our heel to enjoy the rich array of 
architectural beauty which attracts us on every side, we 
spy out, some little way up the Linden, Rauch’s cele- 
brated statue of Frederick the Great, by some said to 
be the grandest monument in Europe. It is equestrian, 
and in bronze, upwards of seventeen feet in height, and 
elevated twenty-five feet from the ground upon a massive 
pedestal of granite. The statue itself is a masterpiece, ren- 
dered doubly interesting by the bronze groups of portraits, 
all in high relievo, and studiously-rendered faithful like- 
nesses, which are affixed to the sides of the pedestal. 
These memorials—no less than thirty-one in number— 
preserve in the national mind the name and fame of 
those distinguished men—generals, financiers, statesmen, 
and philosophers—who were associated with Frederick 11 
in that terrible strife, from 1756 to 1763. It was in this 
memorable Seven Years’ War that the father of his 
country earned his indisputable title at least to military 
greatness, contending single-handed against the united 
forces of Austria, France, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden, 

‘and not only bringing his as yet infant kingdom through 
the fiery ordeal of war unscathed, but leaving her in 
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peaceful possession of the territories acquired for her by 
his skill and daring. 

Two excursions to places of deep historic interest 
brought our stay in Berlin to a pleasant conclusion. 

The first was a drive to Charlottenburg, the favourite 
residence of Sophie Charlotte, daughter of the first 
Hanoverian monarch, the wise, witty, and, as some say, 
beautiful wife of Frederick 1, the grandfather of Frede- 
rick the Great. Her widowed husband, who truly loved 
her, gave to the palace and village of Liitzelburg (Little- 
town) its present name, in fond remembrance of her he 
had lost. She was worthy of a higher lot; indeed, she 
once had a chance of being wife to the Dauphin Louis, 
son of the Grand Monarque; but Providence assigned 
her a humbler and safer station, to live, and think, and 
talk amidst “V’infiniment petit,’ as she once wittily 
said to Leibnitz, amid the formalities and petty state of 
the then insignificant house of Brandenburg. 

Charlottenburg is now a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
the favourite resort of the sun-burnt and sand-dried 
denizens ef the city, and the dear delight of its poorer 
citizens, who may be met with in swarms every fine 
Sunday, streaming out of the Brandenburg Gate, and 
wending their way along the two-mile avenue of the 
Thier-gartep, by which this suburb is reached. The 
palace gardens are prettily laid out, the Spree winding 
its way amid the walks and shrubberies; and there aro 
little sheets of water, clear and bright, abounding in earp, 
tame as the aquatic birds of our own St. James’s Park, 
and just as eager expectants of every tit-bit that may be 
thrown to them. In a secluded retreat within the 
grounds stands a small Doric mausoleum, the shrine of 
all is mortal of the beloved and lamented Louisa, 
the mddel queen-wife and mother, so rudely treated by 
Napoleon at Berlin, during the negotiations held by her 
husband, Frederick William m, with that haughty 
conqueror, prior to the peace of Tilsit, The sculptured 
figure of the departed queen—another of Rauch’s mas- 
terpieces—reposes on a sarcophagus of marble. The 
expression of ¢he face is tranquil and simple, beau- 
tiful in death as in life; the resemblance being, as 
is said, most faithful—the image of one who is calmly 
slumbering the last blessed sleep of the sainted 
dead. The form is amply and gracefully draped ; but no 
elaborate Ornament is seen; and no pompous epitaph 
tells of the heroic womanly virtues of her whose memory 
is still idealized by her countrymen, The Prussian eagle 
alone, at the foot of the sarcophagus, declares the royal 
lineage of the house of Hohenzollern, Above the re- 


-cumbent marble are suspended a few simple garlands, 


long wince withered; the earliest and most touching 
proof of the deep love of her motherless children. 

« The last morning of our brief stay in Berlin waa de- 
voted to Potsdam, which we reach by train, it being the 
second station from Berlin, on the Magdeburg Railway, 
and distant some three and a half Prussian miles (say 
fifteen and a half English) from the capital. Deposited 
at last amid the scraggy woods and avenues of intricate 
and amphibious Potsdam—as Carlyle has it—we are 
immediately seized with poignant regret that our time 
for exploration of this Versailles of the Prussian mo- 
narchs is solimited. Its rise from marshy insignificance 
is due to such taste as belonged to the Elector Frederick ; 
but all its regal splendour and importance are the crea- 
tion of his grandson Frederick the Great. Here in the 
garrison church, directly under the pulpit, stands the 
metal tomb of that famous warrior, at one time rendered 
doubly interesting by his sword which hung over it; but 
this trophy was meanly filched away by Napoleon, and 
has never since been recovered. Here, too, in the old 
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Residenz, are to be seen the veritable rooms tenanted 
by Frederick in his later years; a suite of apartments 
very limited in accommodation, according to the ordinary 
standard of regal necessities, but which seem to have 
served well enough for “ Vater Fritz” (Father Fred), as 


his humbler subjects were wont to call him, that man of 


almost Spartan simplicity, but of true kingly mind. It 
was at Potsdam that he first heard the blast of the 
heraldic trumpets which announced him king, whilst in 
his arms his old father, Frederick William 1, had just 
breathed his last, after uttering those memorable words, 
“Lord Jesu, to thee I live, to thee I die!” In these 
simple salons are many interesting memorials, preserved 
with scrupulous care: Frederick’s writing-table, still 
marked with ink-spots; his pianoforte and music-stand, 
with music composed by his royal hand; his sofas, their 
silk covers rent by the favoured hounds which fed from 
their master’s table; his rude soldier-bed, and all the 
other characteristic relics of Prussia’s greatest but most 
eccentric king. 

But time presses, and we must get back to Berlin in 
time for the night train to Breslau, the only route then 
opened by rail fo Warsaw. It does not do torun things 
too close im methodical, red-tape-loving Prussia. You 
may think yourself in good time when you have reached 
the terminus ten minutes before the advertised hour 
of starting; but what would do well enough at Huston 
Square will not stand you in much stead at Berlin, or, 
indeed, in any other German railway-station, A friend, 
who was to have travelled with us to Warsaw, was re- 
fused a ticket, and had to console himself by watching 
the departing forms of his companions in the carriages 
as they vanished from his wistful gaze. 

We are now on the great Silesian highway, and pass- 
ing through scenes which have a memorable place in 
the picture-gallery of Prussian history. One of our 
chief halting-points is Frankfort-on-the-Oder, a dull 
town enough; yet near it is that “little, sleepy, sandy 
hamlet” of Kunersdorf, the scene of one of the struggles 
—and a fierce one it was—of the Seven Years’ War. 
Here, in 1759, Frederick bore the combined assault of 
Austria and Russia, their forces amounting to 80,000 
men. So auspiciously, however, did this battle open for 
the King, that he sent news to his consort at Berlin that 
the day was his; but this despatch was quickly followed 
by @ message of a very different tenor; for the Queen 
was urged to leave Berlin im all haste, and to take the 
State papers with her, that they might not fall into the 
enemy’s hands. But Frederick, though defeated, was 
not overthrown : with true military greatness, he made 
the best of his position, and by skilful manceuvres was 
able to prevent his adversaries from following up the 
success they had obtained, and Berlin was saved. 

- But, in fact, all the Silesian plain is one great batile- 
field. Some few miles to the west of Breslau the line 
passes close to Leuthen, where Frederick, in 1757, 
with 30,000 men, defeated the Austrian army, three times 
the size. The insignificant stream of the Katzbach is 
also crossed on our way, near Liegnitz, where Bliicher 
defeated the French, in August 1818, and where he was 
saluted by a grateful sovereign on the battle-field by the 
title of “Prince of Wahlstadt”!* On the occasion 
- this fierce struggle the Cromwellian injunction, 

“keep your powder dry,” was useless; for it had 
alana in torrents for three days, and every soldier 
was wet to the skin. A trust in Providence to de- 
fend the right was, however, we may believe, in this case 





* The place took its name from the great overthrow of the Mogul 
at this spot in 1241, 
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well founded. By dint of hard heroic fighting, with 
closed bayonets and butt-end of muskets, victory was 
for once wrested from him whose well-known flippant, 
and in some sense impious, boast was, “ Providence is 
on the side of big battalions !” 

Breslau, too, the capital of Silesia, which we reached 
at last, after a tedious journey of nearly thirteen hours, 
claims a link in the chain of events which belong to this 
crisis of Prussian history ; for it was here that the King 
and his people met, brought to bay at last by the in- 
solent oppression of the French conqueror; from this 
city Frederick William 11 sent forth his memorable 
proclamation (17th. March, 1813), which stirred his sub- 
jects as the heart of one man, and which signalized the 
beginning of that patriotic determination, nobly planned 
and nobly carried out, to free their country from its 
bondage, and reclaim those liberties already too long 
trampled under the heel of the European despot. 

From Breslau we got as far as Myslowitz, still breath- 
ing the air of comparative freedom; but now we are 
within the grasp of the Ozar of all the Russias, this 
being the frontier town of Poland. Our baggage is most 
rigorously searched, every paper and book not securely 
concealed about one’s person is seized upon, and you 
may say farewell to them, unless you can afford to wait 
three or four weeks at Warsaw, whilst they are under- 
going official inspection. A declaration, moreover— 
printed in four European languages, English not in- 
cluded—is required to be signed by every bewildered 
traveller, to the effect that you carry nothing offensive 
in the eyes of the Russian censors; leaving upon your 
conscience, after vain attempts at a hurried mental recol- 
lection of all that your portmanteau and your pockets 
contain, a very uncomfortable impression of perjury ! 

At a miserable hamlet a little farther on, the weary 
traveller, much against his will as it happens, is required 
to sleep. The accommodation at the inn is scanty 
enough, and you need not expect a bed to yourself; but 
there is some attempt at cleanliness, and so you draw 
your light eider-down coverlet over you, in the hope of 
an early start on the morrow. Well it is for those who 
are not constrained in the morning to join in Horace’s 
complaint, when on his way to Brundusium— 

# Mali culices ranmque palustres _ 
Avertunt somnos.” 
Though winged fleas in shape of mosquitoes wounded 
us much more sorely afterwards, yet assuredly the chorus 
of croaking frogs was indescribable. 

Towards the evening of the next day, however, we bid 
adieu to railway travelling for many weeks. We have 
reached Warsaw, the ancient and unfortunate capital of 
the Poles. 
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Tt has been said, by one well qualified so to speak, 
that it is doubtful whether, in the character of Bishop 
Berkeley, the saint or the philosopher predominates 
the most. The philosophy of Berkeley has been re- 
proached as visionary and vague, albeit abounding 
with genius and learning. The practical life of Berkeley 
is free from this reproach. He displays a character 
so simple and unaffected, so benevolent and self-deny- 
ing, so humble and large-hearted, that his biography 
occupies one of the brightest spaces of literature. Noman 
more conspicuously despised money, titles, and power, in 
comparison with positive usefulness and the promotion 
of the missionary cause. It is to be regretted that 
Bishop Berkeley’s writings do not much deal with tha 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity, and that his labours 
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did not lead him into the direction of the express vindi- 
cation of evangelical truth. But we cannot but feel that 
all this was the solid support on which he himself rested. 
Not otherwise could he have persevered in his course of 
saintliness and charity; not otherwise could he have 
forsaken rank and wealth to labour as & missionary and 
extend the dominion of the Gospel. “ Assuredly,” writes 
the lamented William Archer Butler, “it was in no un- 
prophetic spirit that this friend of human happiness 
wrote, when, in the close of his memorable missionary 
proposal, he declared of the benefactor of man, that 
unseen countries and after-ages may feel the effects of 
his bounty, while he himself reaps the reward in the 
blessed society of all those who, having turned many to 
righteousness, shall shine with them for ever and ever.” 
' Berkeley was born of an ancient family, who, in the 
troubles of the seventeenth century, had suffered greatly 
for their adherence to the royalist cause. He went to the 
Ormond school, and sat on the same form ‘where Swift 
had sat before him. He was one of the most brilliant 
scholars at Trinity College, Dublin, of which he became 
Fellow; the highest honour which Ireland has ta bestow 
on learning. Before he was twenty he had;written a 
mathematical work, and he was quite a young man when 
his “Theory of Vision” astonished’ the learned world. 
Later in life he published some other remarkable works, 
especially “The Minute Philosopher,” the ablest defence 
of Christianity against the infidel writers of his time. 
Spending some time in London, he became familiar with 
a band of ‘illustrious men who have connected his name 
with the literary history of our country. Such were Pope 
and Prior, Swift and Atterbury, Addison and Steele. 
His first visit to the Continent was with the celebrated 
Lord Peterborough, who is such a heroic figure in the 
history of Spain and of England. 


After his return, he again travelled abroad with a 


son of the Bishop of Clogher. On his way through 
Paris he had a memorable interview with the philo- 
sopher Malebranche. The two philosophers coincided in 
much, but after a certain point their speculations differed. 
A vehement discussion ensued, which is said to have 
proved fatal to one of them. Berkeley’s visit to Male- 
branche is~ thus described by an old biographer: “ He 
found this ingenuous father in his cell, cooking in a small 
pipkin a medicine for a disorder with which he was then 
troubled, an inflammation of the lungs. .The conversation 
naturally turned on our author’s system, of which the 
other had received some knowledge from a translation 
just published. But the issue of this debate proved 
tragical to poor Malebranche. In the heat of disputation 
he raised his voice so high, and gave way so freely to the 
natural impetuosity of a man of parts, that he brought 
on himself a violent increase of ‘his disorder, which carried 
him offa few days after.” In the courseof these travels he 
wrotea profound Latin essay on the metaphysics of motion. 
When he returned to England he found the whole nation 
absorbed in the misery and agitation of the South Sea 
scheme. This made him write and publish an “ Essay 
towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain.” This 
was in the year 1721. The next year he received a con- 
siderable sum of money by legacy, under circumstances 
sufficiently remarkable. Some years before, Dean Swift 
had introduced him to Miss Vanhomrigh, the Vanessa of 
the Dean’s tragic history. He never saw Vanessa after 
his return from abroad. In 1722 she died, and it was 
found, on opening her will, that, after leaving legacies to 
Archbishop King and Bishop Bolton, she had shared all 
her fortune equally between Mr. Justice Marshall and Dr. 
Berkeley. 

Dr. Berkeley was soon appointed to the Deanery of 
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Londonderry. But now a new and absorbing thought 
possessed his mind. This was an earnest desire for the 
conversion of the Indians of North America to Chris- 
tianity. His deanery was very valuable, but he offered 
freely to resign it, and take a hundred a-year, and de 
vote the remainder of his life to teaching the youth of 
America, It was his hope that a college for this pur- 
pose should be erected in the Bermuda Islands. He 
persuaded Dean Swift, for this purpose, to give him an 
introduction to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland: The 
introduction given was very curious and characteristic. 
We quote, “ There is a gentleman of this kingdom just 
gone for England: it is Dr. George Berkeley, Dean of 
Derry, the best preferment among us, being worth about 
£1100 a-year. He takes the boat in his way to London, 
and will, of course, attend your Excellency, and be pre- 
sented, I suppose, by his friend, my Lord Burlington. 
And because I believe you will choose out some very 
idle minutes to read this letter, perhaps you may not be 
ill-entertained with some account of the man and his 
errand. He was a Fellow in the University here; and, 
going to England very young, about thirteen years ago, 
he became the founder of a sect there, called the _ Imma- 
terialists, by the power of a very curious book on that 
subject. I sent him secretary and chaplain to Sicily 
with my Lord Peterborough; and upon his lordship’s 
return, Dr. Berkeley spent about seven years in travel- 
ling over most parts of Europe, but chiefly through 
every corner of Italy, Sicily, and other islands. . When 
he came back to England, he found so many friends 
that he was effectually recommended to the Duke of 
Grafton, by whom he was lately made Dean of Derry. 
Your Excellency -will be frightened when I tell you, as 
this is but an introduction; for I am now to mention 
his errand. He is an absolute philosopher with regard 
to money, titles, and power; and for three years past 
hath been struck with a notion of founding an university 
at Bermuda, by a charter from the Crown. He hath 
seduced several of the hopefullest young clergymen and 
others here, many of them well provided for, and all of 
them in the fairest way of preferment; but in England 
his conquests are greater, and, I doubt not, will s 
very far this winter. He showed me alittle tract which 
he designs to publish, and then your Excellency will see 
his whole scheme of a life—academico-philosophical (I 
shall make you remember what you were) of a college 
founded for Indian scholars and missionaries, when he 
most exorbitantly proposed a whole hundred pounds a- 
year for himself, forty pounds for a Fellow, and ten for 
a student. His heart will break if his:deanery be not 
taken from him, and left to your Excellercy’s disposal. 
I discourage him by the coldness of courts, and ministers 
who will interpret all this as impossible and a vision; 
but nothing will do. And therefore I do humbly en- 
treat your Excellency either to use such persuasions as 
will keep one of the first men in the kingdom for learn- 
ing and virtue quiet at home, or assist him by your 
credit to compass his romantic design, which, however, 
is very noble and generous, and directly proper for a 
great person of your excellent education to encourage.” 
The state of Christianity in America was a subject to 
which Berkeley had long and anxiously directed his best 
thoughts. It was in 1725 that he published his “ Pro- 
posal for the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign 
Plantations.” “There is at this day,” he says, “but 
little sense of religion, and a most notorious corruption 
of manners, in the English colonies settled on the conti- 
nent of America.” In a sermon preached some years 
later, before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, he speaks sadly of the evils which the English 
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settlers had wrought among the natives. Hoe says that 
those who “formerly were in the compass of our colony, 
many thousands, do not at present amount to one, in- 
cluding every age and sex; and these are all servants 
of the English, who have contributed more to destroy 
their bodies by the use of strong liquor than by any 
means to improve their minds or save their souls. This 
slow poison, forcibly speaking, with the small-pox and 
their wars (but much more destructive than both), have 
consumed the Indians, not only in our colonies but also 
far and wide upon our confines. It must be owned, our 
Reformed planters, with respect to the natives and their 
slaves, might learn from those of the Church of Rome 
how it is their interest and duty to behave. Both the 
French and Spaniards take care to instruct both the 
natives and their negroes in the Papist religion, to the 
reproach of those who profess a better.” He complains 
that even in New England too many had worn off a 
sense of all religion. Berkeley strongly felt and strongly 
urged upon his countrymen the guilt that would be theirs 
if, while the Roman Catholics were thus busy in urging 
their corrupt form of faith upon England, England with 
her purer religion should thus continue supine. 

Having resolved to go to America, he went up to 
London, and through a private channel obtained access 
to the king himself. George 1 was not a religious man, 
but he could not help being interested in the project 
submitted to him. He commanded Sir Robert Walpole 
to bring before the House of Commons a measure for 
endowing Berkeley’s proposed college with twenty thou- 
sand pounds. He tells us that there was a six weeks’ 
struggle against “an earnest opposition from different 
interests and motives.” An address to the Crown was 
“carried by an extraordinary majority, none having the 
confidence to speak against it, and but two giving their 
negatives in a low voice, as if ashamed of it.’ But 
Berkeley was grievously mistaken if he thought that 
matters were now definitely settled in his favour. New 
difficulties arose; “much opposition being raised, and that 
by very great men, to the design.” Sir Robert Walpole 
himself felt very averse to the measure, and it was not 
for a year and a half after that, Berkeley says, “ with 
much difficulty, and the peculiar blessing of God, it was 
resolved to go on with the grant in spite of the strong 
opposition in the Cabinet Council.” He complains that 
he had “to do with many busy people at a very busy 
time.” Nevertheless, in 1727 he was very near concluding 
the Crown grant to the college, having got over all 
difficulties and obstructions, which were not a few. Un- 
fortunately, however, before the broad seal was attached 
to the grant, George 1 died. 

In the autumn of next year Berkeley thought himself 
justified in setting sail.. He took out with him a new-mar- 
ried wife. First he went to Rhode Island. He found there, 
at Newport, “a mixed kind of inhabitants, consisting of 
many sects and subdivisions of sects; four sorts of Ana- 
baptists,” etc. He intended to lay in at Rhode Island 
some necessary stock for the improvement of his proposed 
college-farm in Bermuda. Here he quietly awaited the 
receipt of the twenty thousand pounds which had been 
voted to him. He worked hard in his sacred calling 
among the people of Rhode Island. “I live here,” he 
writes, “upon land I have purchased, and in a farm- 
house that I have built upon this island; it is fit for 
cows and sheep, and may be of good use in supplying our 
college at Bermuda. Amongst my delays and disappoint- 
ments I have two domestic comforts, my wife and my 
little son; he is a great joy to us; we are such fools as 
to think him the most perfect thing in its kind that we 
ever saw.” Here then he waited and might have waited 





for ever. Three years passed, and the money never 
came. At last the Bishop of London received something 
definite from Sir Robert Walpole. “Tf,” said the states- 
man, “you put the question to me as a minister, I must 
assure you that the money shall most undoubtedly be 
paid as soon as suits public convenience; but, if you ask 
meas a friend, whether Dr. Berkeley should continue in 
America, expecting the payment of twenty thousand 
pounds, I advise him by all means to return to Europe 
and to give up his present expectations.” Dr. Berkeley 
took this very intelligible hint. It must have been asore 
trial to him to relinquish the darling scheme of his life, 
and sacrifice the labour of so many years. Nothing, how- 
ever, was left for him but to return to England. This 
he accordingly did. He left, however, behind him in 
Rhode Island the library which he had intended for his 
college, and which in after years was the means of effect- 
ing much good. In Rhode Island there are some interest- 
ing remains of the old times of royalty. .The organ in 
Trinity Church, Newport, is surmounted by a large gilt 
crown aud two mitres, with the inscription underneath, 
“ Presented by Dr. George Berkeley, Bishop of Oloyne, 
A.D. 1735,”* 

Under such circumstances Dr. Berkeley returned to 
England. During his stay in Rhode Island he had 
preached every Sunday, and had been indefatigable 
in his pastoral visitations. The following anecdote is 
related by Dr. Wooton, on Berkeley’s enthusiasm for his 
American scheme, and the effect which it had upon 
others: “Lord Bathurst told me that the members of 
the Scriblerus Club being met at his house at dinner, 
they agreed to ask Berkeley, who was also his guest, as 
to his scheme at Bermuda. Berkeley having listened to 
the many lively things they had to say, begged to be 
heard in his turn, and displayed his plan in such an 
astonishing and animating power of eloquence and en- 
thusiasm that they were struck dumb, and, after some 
pause, rose all up together with earnestness exclaiming, 
‘ Let us set out with him immediately.” After his re- 
turn home he sent out a valuable library to Yale College, 
Connecticut. His celebrated verses on America have 
often been cited as prophetic. We quote four of the 
stanzas :— 


** The muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 
In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


‘* There shall be sung another golden age, 
The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good:and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 
Not such as Europe breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
* When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 
** Westward the course of empire takes its way : 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last,” 


Berkeley had not long returned to England when he was 
made Bishop of Cloyne. This was owing to Queen Caro- 
line, who had a genuine love and appreciation of good and 


learned men. When he was appointed, he observed to 
some of his friends that he would never sccept of a 
translation. This determination was subsequently put 
to the proof. The Earl of Chesterfield became Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He had only seen Berkeley once, 
when they were both young men. But he now wrote to 
him in most kindly terms, offering him the bishopric of 
Clogher, the most valuable bishopric in Ireland, and 
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double the value of the preferment which he then held. 
The good bishop declined the offer, and begged the Earl 
not to think of him in any other vacancy, as he had 
quite made up his mind never to leave his first see. 
He therefore constantly resided at Cloyne, where he 
distinguished himself by his kindness, his hospitality, 
and his pastoral vigilance. He endeared himself to all 
his people by his constant efforts to promote both their 
temporal and spiritual interests, “It may be truly said 
that never man laboured more earnestly to amass a for- 
tune or aggrandise a family than he did to promote the 
best interests of mankind, considered either as citizens 
of earth or candidates for heaven.” He was in the 
habit of preaching a great deal, but, as his sermons were 
extemporaneous, very few have come down tous. Neither 
was he only known for his religious zeal; he did his best 
to improve the general state of affairs in that neglected 
part of the country, by arousing the spirit of industry 
and encouraging the pursuit of agriculture. He pas- 
sionately loved Ireland, He used to boast that, though 
an Englishman by extraction, he was a true Irishman, 
and. was the first eminent Protestant who, after the 
revolutionary war in Ireland, had avowed his Jove for 
all his countrymen. He felt deeply for the misery 
and pauperism which he saw around him. He asks— 
“ Whether their habitations and furniture were not more 
sordid than those of the savage Americans ?”—“ whether 
a scheme for the welfare of this nation should not take 
in the whole inhabitants P’—“ whether it was not a vain 
attempt to project the flourishing of our Protestant 
gentry, exclusive of the bulk of the natives?” When 
the unhappy rebellion of 1745 broke out, he issued a 
truly Christian address to the Roman Oatholics in his 
diocese, which had the effect, of which the Govern- 
ment of the day was very sensible, of allaying any dis- 
turbance, Four years later he issued an address to the 
Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, entitled “A Word 
to the Wise ;” and many of them had sufficient candour 
to thank him publicly, and to promise that they would, 
so far as possible, carry out his advice, In this he 
mentions that it was a saying among the negro slaves, 
“If Negro were not Negro, Irishman would be Negro.” 
In his work, “ The Querist,” he shows a far-sighted and 
most benevolent wisdom respecting Ireland; and Sir 
James Mackintosh considers that no work of equal space 
contains more original hints on political economy and 
the science of legislation, He dearly loved the mere 
village which gives its name to the see, and for years 
together never quitted it, He taught himself to find the 
greatest natural beauty in it, and was so eloquent in its 
praises that Pope the poet seriously thought of coming 
over to look at it. The scenery could hardly be called 
remarkable, but it became so to one of Berkeley’s fervid 
imagination and kindly heart. Pope would very readily 
forgive the innocent exaggeration of his fervid friend. 
He seems, indeed, despite his cold satirical nature, to 
have entertained for Berkeley a feeling of veneration 
that amounted to weakness. Those lines have often been 
quoted, in which he attributes 


**To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 


A curious instance is given of Berkeley's kindly feeling 
towards the people of Cloyne. He determined that, so 
far as he could, all his wearing apparel should be pur- 
chased from the Cloyne tradespeople. ‘We are told that 


he had bad clothes and worse wigs, but he considered 
that this was better than that the poor of the town 
should be unemployed. He used to rise at Cloyne as 
early as between three and four o’clock in the morning. 
He was, until the last years of his life, when pro- 








bably his severe studies began to tell on him, a tall and 
strong man, very handsome, and with a countenance 
instinct with intellect and benignity; His character 
appears to have been one of the most perfect and har- 
monious that ever adorned humanity. Bishop Atterbury 
once wished to see him, and Lord Berkeley, a kinsman, 
brought them together. When Berkeley had gone, the 
Earl said, “ Does my cousin answer your lordship’s ex- 
pectations?” The bishop lifted up his hands in astonish- 
ment, and replied, “ So much understanding, so much 
knowledge, so much innocence, I did not think had been 
the portion of any but angels till I saw this gentle- 
man,” 

Something should now be said concerning the writ- 
ings of Bishop Berkeley. The leading idea of them all 
is thoroughly Christian, the defence of revelation, and 
an attack on the tenets of free-thinkers, The writings 
of Berkeley are still carefully studied, and will never 
cease to require and reward diligent attention. He is 
indeed a writer of very rare and original power; bold in 
his method, lucid in his style; one who does not make 
much use. of books, or lean much to the influence of 
authorities, but mostly trusts for his arguments to his own 
vigorous inborn powers. Berkeley had heard from his 
illustrious friend Addison that their mutual friend, Dr. 
Garth, had on his death-bed attributed his infidelity to 
the opinions of Dr. Halley, whose mathematical educa- 
tion had greatly influenced Garth. He accordingly wrote 
his work, “ The Analyst,” addressed to an infidel mathe- 
matician. His work, “The Minute Philosopher,” is ad- 
dressed to the infidel man of pleasure. ‘ The Principles 
of Human Knowledge,” and “ The Dialogues of Hylas 
and Philonous,” are addressed to the infidel metaphy- 
sician, 
affixed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, both Dugald 
Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh have done full justice 
to the vast powers, as well as to the admirable character 
of Berkeley. The first of these great men compares 
Berkeley with Locke, and considers that he was fully 
Locke’s equal in logical acuteness and invention, and far 
his superior in learning, fancy, and taste, The solid 
additions made by Berkeley to the stock of human 
knowledge were important and brilliant.’ His famous 
work on vision is of the highest use in perfecting the 
theory of optics, and illustrating the astonishing effect 
of early habit on mental phenomena, Dugald Stewart 
mentions that a club of young men was once formed in 
Edinburgh for the purpose of soliciting from Bishop 
Berkeley further explanation, and that the illustrious 
author gave them every encouragement, and used to say 
that no people understood him better than this club of 
young Scotchmen, 


The general notion of Berkeley’s philosophy, that by 


which he is most usually and popularly known, is that 

he was an ingenious metaphysician who denied the 

existence of matter. Hence the poet’s satiric sneer—' 
“When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter, 

And proved it—’twas no matter what he said.’? ‘ 
Berkeley is, however, in point of fact, greatly misunder- 
stood. He never denied the existence of the pheno- 
menal world, and for all practical purposes this is 
amply sufficient : every man must accept the reality of 
things, and liveaccordingly. Berkeley was opposing the 
sensational philosophy which, in his day, was over- 
turning the foundations of religion and morality. He 
denied the great principle of the sensational philosophy 
that all inward ideas must necessarily imply some ob- 
jective material existence, which they resemble, and by 
which they are originated. We take from Mr. J. D. 
Morell’s work a brief popular exposition of Berkeley's 





In the famous “Preliminary Dissertations” 
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theory: “The position in which Berkeley intrenched 
himself was this—that, as we cannot possibly get beyond 
our ideas, these ideas and nothing else must be the real 
objects of our knowledge. To the plea that all mankind 
must necessarily believe in material things, he answered 
that, on the contrary, all mankind believe in the thing 
which is the immediate object of perception—that is, in 
the idea—and not in some imaginary substratum, of 
which We can never have any sensible evidence. To con- 
firm this view ofthe case, he exhibited, with great ability, 
the indefiniteness which attaches to all such notions as 
extension, substance, motion, solidity, body, etc. ; proved 
by the very same arguments that both primary and 
secondary qualities have no existence distinct from the 
mind; exploded all the different hypotheses by which 
the existence of matter had been indicated; and con- 
cluded at length that the very essence of an object is for 
it to be perceived by some mind. In one word, he made 
the synthesis by which attributes are united so as to form 
real objects, a purely mental one, and thus rendered 
matter a nonentity.” So far as mere argument goes, 
it is easier to disprove the existence of matter than of 
mind. The existence of both must be accepted among 
the instinctive or innate beliefs of our nature. 

We now come to the later scenes in the life of Berkeley. 
In declining health and closing years he became greatly 
impressed with the virtues of tar-water as a medical 
specific. Berkeley always had the power of making his 
views contagious. Only the other day the writer met a 
gentleman who told him that, having diligently perused 
Berkeley, he had taken a considerable quantity of tar- 
water, but that the general effect had been rather dele- 
terious than beneficial to his health. Tar-water is, 
however, found in the Pharmacoposia, and in various | 
cases is beneficially administered. Tho. “Siris” of 
Berkeley, together with his other works on the subject, 
is something much more than an enumeration of the 
benefits, real or fanciful, that. belong to tar-water, It is 4 
occupied with a variety of discussions, metaphysical and 
theological. In those days of ill health and old age he 
became extremely anxious to give up his see. His 
affections were strongly fixed upon Oxford. His 
son was being educated there, and the studious quiet 
of the place was very attractive to him. He first | 
sought to effect his object by making an exchange of 
dignities. In this he could not succeed, He then 
petitioned the Crown for leave to resign his bishopric. 
The King was astonished at such a request. Indeed, a 
request of this kind was never known in those days. 
His Majesty inquired who had made it, and was informed 
that it was none other than his old acquaintance Dr. 
Berkeley. The King would by no means hear of tho 
resignation, and said that Dr. Berkeley had been madea 
bishop, and must die a bishop. Dr. Berkeley was 
therefore obliged to carry out his Oxford plans without 
being able to hand over his diocese to a successor. 
Before he went to England, however, he settled two 
hundred a year—which would amount to a much larger 
sum in the altered currency of the present day—on 
various poor people, At Oxford the resident authorities 
treated him with all the respect due to so distinguished 
a sojourner. Berkeley was never destined to return to 
England. He suffered from a disease which one bio- 
grapher calls a palsy, and another a polypus of the heart. 
One day his daughter was reading alond some good 
book to him,.I think one of Sherlock’s sermons. He 
was very still. By-and-by she. brought her father a 
cup of tea. He had quietly breathed his last, without 
giving any sign of death, and must have died some little 





time before the fact was discovered. His body was 


buried within the cathedral of Christ Church. So 
peacefully closed this beneficent life, the life of one 
whose writings mark an era in English literature and 
philosophy, whose philanthropy and missionary zeal 
contrast brightly with the prevalent apathy of his 
day, and whose character and. simple record of his 
deeds display him, so far as fallible men may venture 
on such an estimate, as an Israelite indeed, and without 
guile. 





A VOYAGE IN THE COOLIE* TRADE. 


In the year 1860 T was at Hong Kong, and anxious to 
reach the western coast of America, The first oppor- 
tunity that offered for doing so was in a ship carrying 
coolies to Peru. I had heard that vessels in this tradé 
were not agreeable ones to go in; yet such rumours 
seldom trouble a genuine sailor who has become a waif 
of circumstances, and I joined the ship, which was to 
sail under the French flag. 

The coolie trade is very profitable to the mer- 
chants, shippers, and all concerned in it. I have been 
told that coolies are more profitable than African slaves 
as labourers, for the reason that they are more easily 
managed, kept at less expense, and that, when used up 
by seven years of toil, there is no obligation of a master 
to keep them. 

In this article I can only describe some of the par- 
tiqulars of a voyage; and most other information I have 
upon the subject has been gathered from “ forecastle 
talk.” In such conversations, as well as from my own 
experience, I have learned to believe that the trade in 
coolies is no better than that in African slaves, 

The death of a slave after a few years’ service is a loss 
to tis owner, but such is not generally the case with a 
coolie, They are exported for a profit on their labour 
fer a term of years, and as much is made of the business 
as possible, This may be said of the plan of sending 
English navvies to build foreign railways ; but the reader 
must remember that the English labourer is protected 
by the ability to make known all cause of complaint, and 
by the knowledge that his countrymen will avenge any 
wrong that may be done him. Such is not thé case 
with cooliss. They do not belong to a powerful and 
warlike nation, and therefore become the prey of 
speculators, 

In getting the vessel I had joined “under way,” I 
saw that it was French only in name, and that, although 
the captain spoke English with a foreign accent, the 
other officers, as well as most of the crew, had first 
learned to speak the English language. The English 
at that time were paying some attention to the taunts 
of the Spanish and Americans, and were trying to 
prevent their countrymen from engaging in the coolie 
trade, The result of this was, that those animated 
articles of commerce were generally conveyed in the ships 
of other nations. 

We had on board three hundred and eighty-four 
coolies, moas of them young men not more than twenty- 
four years.of age. They had signed an agreement to be 
taken to Peru, where they were to work for seven years 
for the sum of two hundred and forty Mexican dollars 
each, and to be returned to the port from whence they 
sailed. This sum was more than they could earn ina 
long life of frugality and patient ant-like toil in their 





* The Coolies are said to have been a tribe in Northern India, who, on 
losing their home and becoming dispersed, became, many of them; 
employed as porters and other labourers in Bombay. From them the 
name was given to all labourers exported from India and China, 
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own country; and had tempted them-to leave for awhile 
the homes and friends of youth. Their destination was 
the Chincha Tetanus, there to be employed. in moving 
guano. 

By the time we got fairly at sea a great ‘connmmetion 
was observed among “ the freight.” There was appa- 
rently .a. dispute amongst the coolies, and the inter- 
preter was appealed to for answering the questions of 
about one hundred, all speaking, or rather shouting, at 
the same time. His efforts to satisfy all were inter- 
rupted by the first officer, who took him into the cabin, 
where the coolies were prevented from following by 
armed men at its door. The sun was setting as the 
agitation of the coolies increased, and, as they began to 
feel the horrors of sea-sickness, many of them turned 
anxious glances towards the shore, no doubt with strong 
regrets for having left it. ' 

“Turn ’em down for the night,” exclaimed the 
captain to the second officer: “some of ’em look like 
making a row.” 

This command was obeyéd with some difficulty, for 
all hands were required in impressing upon the freight 
the necessity of its sometimes being prevented from 
encumbering the main deck. 

After all had been secured in their misery below, we 
learned from .one of the crew who had been for more 
than a year in Canton something of the cause of the 
disturbance we had witnessed amongst the coolies a few 

minutes before. From some observations that had been 
made, he understood from them that there was @ misun- 
derstanding as to their destination. Some of them 
knew that they were going to Peru as labourers, and 
others were confident that they were going to the gold- 
fields of California; while one Chinaman had empha- 
tically declared that he had paid for a passage to that 
place, A cargo-had evidently been got together by any 
means, and. some of.the coolies had not known‘ the 
nature of the obligation to which they, had ‘given their 
names. This was nothing to the captain or crew. The 
first was engaged to take the ship to its destination, 
and the crew were employed to obey his orders, 

The next day the coolies were in a very desponding 
state. They were ont of sight of land, and suffering from 
sea-sickness. Dejected, hopeless, and many of them 
anxious to die, they gave but little trouble. This was 
not the case a few days after. - From the treatment they 
received, all had learnt that they were not distinguished 
passengers on the way to fame and fortune. The most 
of them had recovered from the enervating effects gene- 
rally engendered by the first three or four days of a 
sea voyage, and their thoughts sought the future with 
hope. 

We came in sight iof jiand, and, there was a strong 
desire amongst them to place their feet upon it. This 
soon became so evident that those on deck had to be 
driven below at the points of bayonets and cutlasses, 
and three or four of the most eae were severely 
wounded. 

The next morning about one-third of their number 
were allowed to come on deck. Eagerly their almond- 
shaped eyes scanned the horizon in every direction. 
Not the dim, indistinctly-scen top of a mountain met 
their gaze, and they were again in the chains of 
despair, 

When no land was in sight they were helpless and 
harmless with fear, and were allowed to crawl on deck: 
whenever there was a speck of terra firma to be seen— 
even a barren rock—only a few, and those who appeared 
to suffer the most from the hardships of the voyage, were 
allowed to come up ftom below. 





’ The fourth week we were out, owing to the want of 
properly-cooked food, good water, and wholesome air, 
several of the coolies were attacked with dysentery. 

We were troubled with light and buffeting winds, and 
were sometimes becalmed. Nearly all the unfortunate 
wretches we were transporting from their homes became 
afflicted with the disease above mentioned, and for several 
days one, and sometimes two or three bodies would be 
dragged up from below and thrown over. According to 
the regulations of the port we had left, the ship carried 
a medical man ; but his skill, if, in fact, he possessed any, 
was of but little avail under the circumstances in which 
he was called upon to exercise it. 

After the danger of losing half of our freight arose, I 
believe that there was but little, if any, neglect by the 
officers in doing all they could to prevent the loss of 
the poor creatures intrusted to their charge.. There 
was @ selfish reason for this ; but, for fear of doing them 
an injustice, I will not say that they were wholly guided 
by it. ‘The captain or owners of the vessels in the 
coolie trade are not paid for the full number of coolies 
they start with, but for the number they deliver at the 
end of the voyage. This arrangement is demandéd by the 
merchants. shipping the coolies, not necessarily through 
any feeling of humanity—for I do not think they can 
have much—but as some security against loss by neglect 
of duty in the speculation they are engaged in. 

Another regulation of the port we had left required 
that we should have an interpreter as.a means of com- 
munication between the officers and coolies. The man 
who performed this duty was a Chinaman, and one of 
the: most ill-favoured-looking beings that. ever at- 
tempted to utter “the Queen’s English.” He was.con- 
spicuous for the expression of everything that is revolting 
in humanity. He was on his third voyage as interpreter, 


and was completely indurated. A love for opium remained. 
He did not seem to have the least pity for his suffering 
countrymen, and seemed to think their misfortunes were 
ordained for his benefit. 

Before the voyage was completed, we seemed freighted 


with a cargo of animated skeletons.. We no longer had 
any fear of their trying to take the vessel.. They were 
so weakened by disease, and dispirited by fears of the 
future, that one of the ship’s boys with a handspike could 
have conquered them all. Forty-two of the coolies died 
during the -passage, and several others were not much 
better than dead men when they were sent ashore a few 
miles.from Callao, where they were to acquire strength 
for future toil. 

A coolie isa slave for the time he has volunteered to 
serve. In Cuba and some other places, where they are 
used for cultivating sugar-cane,: coffee, or other pro- 
ductions, they may not be used up in the period for 
which they have enslaved themselves or been enslaved 
by others; but this is not the case with those who are 
used in handling guano. 

A sailor on a ship in the coolie trade may often be 
but little more responsible for the wrongs he is wit- 
nessing than a brace, shroud, or anything else belonging 
to the vessel; nevertheless, on leaving the ship at Callao, 
I promised myself that I would never join another 
engaged in the same business; and my lot has been 
80 cast as to assist me in the resolve. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in some cases the 
coolies may possibly meet with every kindness in the 
voyage, and every justice in the land to which they are 
taken. But I repeat my own conviction, that the coolie 
trade in general is only a modified form of the slave 
trade, and as such I invite towards it the watchful 
attention of philanthropists. 





